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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Life of Napoleon Bonaparte. By M. de Bourrienne, his Private 
Secretary. With Notes, now first added, from the Dictation of 
Napoleon at St Helena, from the Memoirs of the Duke of Rovigo, 
of General Rapp, of Constant, and numerous other Authentic 
Sources. In 3 vols. fcap. 8vo. (Being the 7th, 8th, and 9th vols. 
of the National Library). Colburn and Bentley. 


BourriENNE’S are the completest personal recollections of Bona- 
parte that have appeared ; and the publishers, besides putting the book 
forth in its cheapest and pleasantest form, have increased its interest, 
as the title-page will shew, by a variety of corroborations or 
counter-opinions from other writers. In short, this present edition 
of Bourrienne, besides being the only complete one in itself, is 
accompanied, by way of notes, with the most interesting passages 
from writers who enjoyed similar opportunities of knowing the 
extraordinary person whose history he relates: so that it may be 
called a variorum edition of the personal history of Napoleon. Sir 
Walter Scott’s is a party history, ill-written and careless, and 
painfully exhibiting the author in the light of a deserter of his own 
cause, that of genius, for the sake of supporting the sorry worship 
of legitimacy, in which he was brought up. Mr Hazlitt's is a party 
history of a reverse kind, and beating it all to pieces in point of 
writing and reflexion, but too favourable to Napoleon, out of spleen 
against his inferiors. As for M. de Bourrienne, we confess we have 





no trust in him, except where the probable nature of the circum- | & 


stances bears him out. The stamp of truth is, we grant, so apparent, 
over the greater portion of his work, especially up to a certain 
period, that we had implicit faith in it, till we came to the part 
where he would fain have us believe, that no man was a greater 
lover of truth than himself, at the very moment when he was the 
organ of Bonaparte’s lying bulletins, in quality of his Secretary. 
After this we did not believe a word he said, unless warranted by 
events or by his hero’s character: yet such, nevertheless, is the evi- 
dent truth to be gathered from what he relates, partly owing to there 
being no reason, generally speaking, why he should write otherwise, 
and partly to his mixed liking and dislike for Napoleon, which pro- 
duced an involuntary balance of judgment in him, to be found in 
no other writer,—that if we wished to judge for ourselves of any 
part of Bonaparte’s life or manners, we would rather go to Bour- 
rienne, as a text to reflect upon, than any other of his biographers, 

_ This new edition, thus rendered complete, has a good frontis- 
piece portrait to each of the volumes (Napoleon, Josephine, and 
Maria Louisa), and engravings in wood of some of the most cele- 
brated pictures of Bonaparte’s career, which the publishers ought 
not to have condescended to call “ prints of great graphic beauty.” 
They are very well for engravings of such pictures in wood, and we 
observe a good artist’s name in the list of the workmen; but they 
have been evidently done at that cheap rate, which is notoriously 
understood to be incompatible with excellence. 

So much has been written, re-written, and re-extracted about 
Napoleon, that, although we consider these volumes as an addition 
to our shelves, we are at a loss what particular specimen to give 
for fear the reader should have lately met with it. We cannot 
well err, however, in taking it from the chapter containing an ac- 
count of Bonaparte’s personal habits and appearance. Such 
accounts, almost of anybody, are interesting, much more of an indi- 
vidual like this, who, though not exactly the great man which 
either his partizans or his enemies (after they had exalted their own 
opinion of themselves by overthrowing him) were willing to take him 
for, was still a very extraordinary man, as well as a great soldier, 
and only failed, because he took all the rest of the world to be no 
better people than the Allied Monarchs :-— 

‘The person of Bonaparte has served asa model for the most 


skilful painters and scul ; i 
ulptors ; many able French artists have suc- 
cessfully delineated his features, and yet it may be said that no 


erfectly faithful portrait of him exists. His finely shaped head, 
Ris superb forehead, his pale countenance, and his usual meditative 
look, have been transferred to the canvass; but the versatility of his 
expression was beyond the reach of imitation. All the workings 
of his mind were instantaneously depicted in his countenance; and 
his glance changed from mild to severe, and from angry to good- 
humoured, almost with the rapidity of lightning. It may truly be 
said that he had a particular look for every thought that arose in 
his mind, 

‘ Bonaparte had beautiful hands, and he was very proud of them ; 
while conversing he would often look at them with an air of self- 
complacency. He also fancied he had fine teeth, but his pretension 
to that advantage was not so well founded as his vanity on the 
score of his hands. ; 

‘When walking, either alone or in company with any one, in his 
apartments, or in his gardens, he had the habit of stooping a little 
and crossing his rol 4 behind his back. He frequently gave an 
involuntary shrug of his right shoulder, which was accompanied by 
a movement of his mouth from left to right. This habit was 
always most remarkable when his mind was absorbed in the consi- 
deration of any profound subject. It was often while walking 
that he dictated to me his most important notes. He could endure 
great fatigue, not only on horseback, but on foot ; he would some- 
times walk for five or six hours in succession, without being aware 
of it. 

‘ When walking with any person whom he treated with familiarity, 
he would link his arm into that of his companion, and lean on it. 

‘ He used often to say to me, “ You see, Bourrienne, how tem- 
perate and how thin I am; but, in spite of that, 1 cannot help 
thinking that at forty I shall become a great eater, and get very fat. 
I foresee that my constitution will undergo a change. I take a 
reat deal of exercise, but yet I feel assured that my presentiment 
will be fulfilled.” This idea gave him great uneasiness, and as I 
observed nothing which seemed to warrant his apprehensions, [ 
omitted no opportunity of assuring him that they were groundless. 
But he would not listen to me, and all the time that I was about 
him he was haunted with this presentiment, which, in the end, was 
but too well verified. 

‘ His partiality for the bath he mistook for a necessity. He 
would usually remain in the bath two hours, during which time I 
used to read to him extracts from the journals and pamphlets of the 
day, for he was anxious to hear and know all that was going on. 
While in the bath, he was continually turning on the warm water, 
to raise the temperature, so that I was sometimes enveloped in such 
a dense vapour that I could not see to read, and was obliged to 
open the door.* 

‘ Bonaparte was exceedingly temperate, and averse to all excess. 
He knew the absurd stories that were circulated about him, and he 
was sometimes vexed at them, It has been repeated over and over 
again, that he was subject to attacks of epilepsy; but during 
the eleven years that I was almost constantly with him, I never 
observed any symptom which in the least degree denoted that 
malady. His health was good, and his constitution sound. If his 
enemies, by way of reproach, have attributed to him a serious 

eriodical disease, his flatterers, probably under the idea that sleep 
is incompatible with greatness, have evinced an equal disregard of 
truth, in speaking of his night-watching. Bonaparte made others 
watch ; but he himself slept, and slept well. His orders were, that 
I should call him every morning at seven. I was, therefore, the 
first to enter his chamber; but very frequently, when I awoke him, 
he would turn himself, and say, “ Ah, Bourrienne, let me lie a 
little longer.” When there was no very pressing business, I did 
not disturb him again till eight o’clock. He in general slept seven 
hours out of the twenty-four, besides taking a short nap in the 
afternoon. 

*‘ Among the private instructions which Bonaparte gave me, one 
was very curious:—“ During the night,” said he, “enter my 
chamber as seldom as possible. Do not awake me when you have 
any good news to communicate; with that there is no hurry. But 
when you bring bad news, rouse me instantly; for then there is not 
a moment to be lost.” 

_ * This was a wise regulation, and Bonaparte found his advantage 
in it, 

* As soon as he arose, his valet-de-chambre shaved him and 
dressed his hair. While he was being shaved, I read to him the 


* «At St Helena, he is said to have continued in the bath three hours at a 
time. Is it not possible that his immoderate use of baths of very high tem- 





saps may have contributed to produce the premature corpulency which 
e so greatly dreaded? I recollect having several times hinted such a 
possibility to him.’ 
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newspapers, beginning always with the Moniteur. He paid little 
attention to the German and English papers. “ Pass over all that,”’ 
he would say, while I was ope the French papers; “ I know 
it already. They say only what they think will please me.” I was 
often surprised that his valet did not cut him while I was reading; 
for, whenever he heard anything interesting, he turned quickly 
round towards me.* 

‘When Bonaparte finished his toilet, which he did with great 
attention, for he was scrupulously neat in his person, he went down 
stairs to his cabinet. There he signed the orders on important 
petitions which had been analyzed by me on the preceding evening. 
On reception and parade days, he was particularly exact in signing 
these orders, because I used to remind him that he would be likely 
to see most of the petitioners, and that they would ask him for 
answers. To spare him this annoyance, I used often to acquaint 
them beforehand of what had been granted or refused. He next 
perused the letters which I had opened and laid on his table, 
ranging them according to their importance. He directed me to 
answer them in his name; he occasionally wrote the answers, but 
not often. 

* At ten o’clock the maitre d’hotel entered, and announced 
breakfast, saying, “ The general’s table is served.”+ We went to 
breakfast, and the repast was exceedingly simple. He eat, almost 
every morning, some chicken, dressed with oil and onions. This 
dish was then, I believe, called poulet & la Provencale ; but our re- 
staurateurs have since conferred upon it the more ambitious name 
of poulet 2 la Marengo. ° 


* Bonaparte drank little wine, always either claret or Burgundy, | 





LL 


intimacy, he would say, “You are a fool’”—“a simpleton” g 
ninny”—“a blockhead.” These, and a few other words of like 
import, enabled him to vary his catalogue of compliments ; but he 
never employed them angrily, and the tone in which they were 
uttered, sufficiently indicated that they were meant in kindness, 

‘ Bonaparte had many singular habits and tastes. Whenever he 
experienced any vexation, or when any unpleasant thought occupied 
his mind, he would hum something which was far from resemb}j 
atune, for his voice was very unmusical. He would at the same 
time, seat himself before the writing table, and swing back in his 


| chair so far, that I have often been fearful of his falling. 





and the latter in preference to the former. After breakfast, as well | 


as after dinner, he took a cup of strong coffee. 


“I never saw him take any between his meals, and I cannot | 


imagine what could have given rise to the assertion of his being | 
particularly fond of coffee. When he sat up late at night, he never | 


ordered coffee, but chocolate, of which he made me take a cup with 


him. But this only happened when our business was prolonged 
till two or three in the morning. 


snuff, has no more foundation in truth than his pretended partiality 
for coffee. It is true, that at an early period of his life, he began to 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


take snuff, but it was very sparingly, and always out of a box; and | 


if he bore any resemblance to Frederic the Great, it was not by 
filling his waistcoat pockets with snuff; for, I must again observe, 
he carried his notions of personal neatnesss to a fastidious 
degree.’§—Vol. 1, p. 308. 


| 
| 


‘One of Bonaparte’s greatest misfortunes was, that he neither | 
believed in friendship nor felt the necessity of loving. How often | 


have J heard him say, “ Friendship is but a name; I love nobody. | addressed to them the rudest and most extraordinary remarks. 
Perhaps Joseph a little, from habit, and because he is my elder; | 


and Duroc, I love him, too. But why? Because his character 
pleases me. He is stern and resolute, and I really believe the 
fellow never shed atear. For my part, I know very well that I 
have no true friends. As long as‘I continue what I am, I may have 
as many pretended friends as | please. Leave sensibility to women, 
it is their business. But men should be firm in heart and in pur- 
pose, or they should have nothing to do with war or government.” 

‘In his social relations, Bonaparte’s temper was bad; but his 
fits of ill-humour passed away like a cloud, and spent themselves in 
words. 

* * * * a * 

* When in good humour, his usual tokens of kindness consisted 
in a little rap on the head, or a slight pinch on the ear. In his 
most friendly conversations with those whom he admitted into his 


* ¢Tt was Constant’s task to shave Bonaparte, and he thus speaks of the 
difficulties he experienced in the discharge of his duty :— 

*« While I was shaving him he would often converse, read the journals, 
move restlessly in his chair, or turn suddenly round, so that I was obliged 
to preserve the utmost caution, in order to avoid cutting him. Luckily that 
misfortune never occurred to me. When by chance he was not enzaged in 
conversation or reading, he would sit as motionless as a statue, and I could 
not get him to raise, lower, or incline his head, to facilitate my operation, 
He bad a singular whim of having only side of his face soaped and shaved 
at once, and he would not allow me to proceed to the other side until the 
first was finished.” 

‘ Constant adds, ‘* that Bonaparte could not shave himself until he 
instructed him in the mode of holding and applying the razor: but thar, 
owing to bis natural impatience and hastiness of manner, he never attempted 
the operation without severely cutting himself.” ’ 

+ This, of course, refers to the time when we were at the Luxembourg. 





t M. Brillat de Savarin, whose memory is dear to all gourmands, had | 


established as a gastronomic principle, that ‘*he who does not take coffee 
after each meal, is assuredly not a man of taste.” 


§ It has been alleged that his Majesty took an inordinate deal of snuff, | 


and that in order to take it with the greater facility, he carried it in his 


waistcoat pockets, which for that purpose were lined with leather. This is | 


altogether untrue. The fact is, the Emperor never took snuff except from a 
snuff-box, and though he used a great deal, he actually took but very little, 
Thus it frequently happened that the spot where he was sitting or standing 
was strewed with snuff; but his handkerchiefs, which were of the finest 
eambric, were scarcely ever soiled. He had a great collection of snuff- 
boxes; but those which he preferred were of dark tortoise-shell, lined with 
old, and ornamented with cameos or antique medals in gold or silver. 
heir form was a narrow ova!, with hinged lids. He did not like round 
boxes, because it was necessary to employ both hands to open them, and in 
this operation he not unfrequently let the box or lid fall. His snuff was 
generally very coarse rappee ; but he sometimes liked to have several kinds 
of snuff mixed together.—Memoires de Constant, vol. 2, p, 87-—[E. Ev.] 





| 


‘He would then vent his ill-humour, on the right arm of his 
chair, mutilating it with his penknife. I always took care to keep 
good pens ready for him; for, as it was my business to decipher 
his writing, I had a strong interest in doing what I could to make jt 
legible. 

‘ The ringing of bells always produced in Bonaparte pleasurable 
sensations. When we were at Malmaison, and walking in the 
alley, leading to the plain of Ruel, how many times has the bell of 
the village church interrupted our most serious conversations, He 
would stop, lest our footsteps should drown any portion of the 
sound. He was almost angry with me because I did not experi- 
ence the impressions he did. So powerful was the effect produced 
on him by the sound of these bells, that his voice would falter as 
he said, “ Ah, that reminds me of the first years I spent at Brienne, 
I was then happy!” When the bells ceased, he would resume 
the course of his speculations, carry himself into futurity, place a 
crown on his head, and dethrone kings. * * * * 

‘ Bonaparte had no faith in medicine, or medical remedies. He 
spoke of medicine as an art entirely conjectural, and his opinion on 
this subject was fixed and incontrovertible. His vigorous mind 
rejected all but demonstrated proofs. * ° . « 

‘ Bonaparte was insensible to the charms of poetic harmony, 
He had not even sufficient ear to feel the rhythm of poetry ; 
and he never could recite a verse without violating the metre; yet 


| the grand ideas of poetry charmed him. He absolutely worshipped 
‘All that has been said about Bonaparte’s immoderate use of | 


Corneille ; and, one day, after witnessing a performance of Cinna, 
he said to me, “ If a man like Corneille were living in my time, I 
would make him my prime minister. It is not his poetry that I 
most admire, it is his powerful understanding ; his vast knowledge of 
the human heart, and his profound policy. At St Helena, he said that 
he would have made Corneille a prince; but at the time he spoke 
to me of Corneille he had no thought of making either princes or 
kings. 

‘ Gallantry to women was by no means a trait in Bonaparte’s charac- 
ter. He seldom said anything agreeable to females, and he frequently 


To one he would say, ‘* Heavens, how red your elbows are !”—to 
another, “ What an ugly head-dress you’ve got !’”—At another 
time he would say, “ Your dress is none of the cleanest. . . . Do 
you never change your gown? I have seen you in that twenty 
times.”?* He shewed no mercy to any one who displeased him on 
these points. He often gave Josephine directions about her toilet, 
and the exquisite taste for which she was distinguished might have 


| helped to make him fastidious about the costume of other ladies. 


At first, he looked to elegance above all things: at a late period, 
he admired luxury and splendour ; but he always required modesty. 


| He frequently expressed his disapproval of the low-necked dresses 


which were so much in fashion at the beginning of the Consulate. 

‘Bonaparte did not love cards, and this was very fortunate for 
those who were invited to his parties ; for when he was seated at a 
card-table, as he sometimes thought himself obliged to be, nothing 
could exceed the dulness of the drawing-room, either at the Lux- 
embourg or the Tuileries. When, on the contrary, he walked 
about among the company, all were pleased, for he usually spoke 
to everybody, though he preferred the conversation of men of 
science, especially those who had been with him in Egypt; as for 
example, Monge and Berthollet. He also liked to talk with 
Chaptal and Lacépéde, and with Lemercier, the author of 
* Agamemnon.’ 

* Bonaparte was seen to less advantage in a drawing-room than at 
the head of his troops. His military uniform became him much 
better than the handsomest dress of any other kind. His first 
trials of dress-coats were unfortunate. J have been informed that 
the first time he wore one he kept on his black cravat. This incon- 
gruity was remarked to him, and he replied, ‘* So much the better: 
it leaves me something of a military air, and there is no harm in 
that.” For my own part, I neither saw the black cravat, nor heard 
this reply. 

‘ On the subject of Bonaparte’s dress, Constant gives the follow- 
ing details: “ His Majesty’s waistcoats and small-clothes were 
always of white cassimir. He changed them every morning, and 
never wore them after they had been washed three or four times. 
He never wore any but white silk stockings. His shoes, which 
were very light and lined with silk, were ornamented with gold 
buckles of an oval form, either plain or wrought. He also occa- 
sionally wore gold knee-buckles. During the empire, I never saw 


* Bonaparte, after he became Emperor, said one day to the beautifol 
Duchess de Chevereuse, in the presence of all the circle at the Tuileries, 
** Ah, that’s droll enough; your hair is red.” ‘* Perhaps it is, Sire,” 
replied the lady, ‘* but this is the first time a man ever told me so.” Ma- 
dame de Chevereuse, whose hair was, on the contrary, a beauttful blond, 
was shortly after exiled to Tours, for having declined the office of Maid of 
Honour to the Queen of Spain. 
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In his 

ets he carried neither purse nor money, but merely his hand- 
erchief, snuff-box, and bonboniére (or sweet-meat box). He 
usually wore only two decorations, viz. the cross of the Legion of 
Honour and that of the Iron Crown. Across his waistcoat and 
under his uniform coat, he wore a cordon rouge, the two ends of 
which were scarcely perceptible. When he received company at 
the Tuileries, or attended a review, he wore the grand cordon on 
the outside of his coat. His hat, which it is almost superfluous to 
describe, as long as portraits of his Majesty are extant, was of an 
extremely fine and light kind of beaver: the inside was wadded and 
jined with silk. It was unadorned with either cord, tassel, or 
feather; its only ornament being a silk loop fastening a small tri- 
coloured cockade.’—Vol. II, p. 317—320. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
SHELLEY AND KEATS, AND THEIR “ REVIEWER.” 


Two heavenly doves I saw, which were indeed 

Sweet birds and gentle—like the immortal pair 

That waft the Cyprian chariot thro’ the air ; 

And with their songs made music, to exceed 

All thought of what rich poesy might be: 

At which, a crow, perch’d on a sullen tree, 

Dingy and hoarse, made baser by their brightness, 

Would fain be judge of melody and whiteness, 

And caw’d dire sentence on those sweet-throat turtles ; 

To which his fellow flock of carrion things 

Croak’d clamorous assent: but still the wings 

Of those pure birds are white amid the myrtles 

Of every grove, where cull they nectar’s seed, 

Whilst still on cold, dead flesh, those carrion creatures feed. 
*w.* 


THE PLAY-GOER. 


BY THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITICIN THE EXA MINER. 














PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 
Drury-Lane.—The Brigand—Nettlewig Hall—And The Ice Witch. 
Covent-GarRDEN.—Azor and Zemira—And Neuha’s Cave. 





Drury-Lane. 
Tue new farce, which was brought out here last uight, under the 
title of Nettlewig Hall, or Ten to One, from the pen of Mr Motioy 
Wesrmacort, is the old story of a guardian, a ward, a lover, a 
footman, and a lady’s maid. Item, akey. Item, a billet-doux. 
Farren is the guardian, Mrs Way ett the ward, Vinine the 
lover, Harvey the footman, and Mrs Orcer the lady’s maid ; and 
the reader who is acquainted with these performers is acquainted with 
the leading incidents, and the pleasant manner in which they must be 
given, whatever the author may or may not have done forthem. In 
the first act there were a few plays upon words, not unamusing ; 
but the rest, especially the second act, was a poor business. The 
reader is to imagine the old story going on as usual, with the ex- 
ception of an ejectment of servants from the old gentleman’s house. 
These the lover converts into a corps of “sappers and miners ;” 
but all that he does with them, to the best of our knowledge, is to 
try and frighten the guardian with dressing one or two of them up 
as ghosts, and so the guardian is not frightened ; which, it must be 
confessed, is a new kind of dramatic surprise, and mightily helps 
forward the plot! The main device is the getting his footman into 
the house as a female cook, in order that he may let the women 
out at night. The goodnatured Easter audience, who were in the 
holiday humour of being pleased with anything, and who had the 
new farce judiciously served up to them like a sandwich be- 
tween the Brigand and the Ice Witch, were contented enough up to 
the point where the footman commences his nocturnal operations : 
but a sudden hubbub in the dead of night, and a ghastly cry raised 
by the old housekeeper, that there was “a dead body” in her bed, 
produced an impression with many, unfavourable to the author’s 
good taste, perhaps to his common feeling; for a dead body so 
introduced to their imaginations was felt to be a different thing 
from the usual comic treatments of mortality: nor was the impres- 
sion altered to advantage, when a great doll was brought out by the 
guardian, and flung about on the stage. The opposition to the piece 
began at this point, and continued to struggle with the approbation 


more or less throughout the remainder of it. The meaning of this 

dead body was, that the supposed female cook was to share the bed 

of the housekeeper, and a doll had been substituted instead. When 

the confusion attendant upon this adventure has subsided, and the 

parties are all gone to bed but the old gentleman, two ghosts come 

in, made up with sheets and poles, and with a lanthorn of a death’s 

head at top of them; and the old gentleman, as before observed, is 

not frightened. He sees the boots of his supernatural friends, tips 

over their poles and death’s-heads, and sends them about their 
business. This was inefficient work, and the hisses were renewed. 

Presently, the lover’s valet returns (in the dead of the night, ob- 
serve ; for no advance of the hour is implied), and dabbing his eyes 
with a pathetic handkerchief, tells the old gentleman that his ne- 
phew has killed himself in consequence of his hard-heartedness ; 
and here, quoth he, introducing a melancholy gentleman, is the 
undertaker, come for orders !_ The guardian takes all this as the most 
natural thing in world, and goes 10 consult with the undertaker in 
his private room ; upon which the sly rogue of a valet locks him in, 
and fetching the young lady out of another room, carries her off to 
his master, who, before a less stirring lover could have well turned 
the corner of the street, brings her back again, married! This is a 
burlesque in the style of the French opera that was translated some 
time ago in the TaTLer, consisting of three acts of about six lines 
a-piece :—a practical comment upon the famous modest request of 
the poet,— 

Ye gods, annihilate but space and time, 
And make two lovers happy. 

Harvey could not get a hearing for some time, when he came to 
At length he was enabled to 
speak. Ladies and gentlemen, tomorrow evening will be presented, 
for the first time, a new tragic drama, called the Pledge, or 
Castilian Honour ; and on Saturday evening, ladies and gentlemen, 
with your kind permission,— 

No! No! No! 

Yes! Yes! 


give out the piece for repetition. 


No! No! 
The contents were the majority; but the piece will not have a 
run. It is too lame, we should think, for a walk. eS 


A new historical drama on the subject of that greatest of Sove- 
reigns, Alfred (after whom it is named), will appear on the 16th 
inst. at Drury-Lane, from the pen of the author of Virginius. 








Various Accounts oF ABRAHAM.—Some curious accounts of 
Abraham are related by Arabian and Jewish writers ; among others, 
it has been said that Terah, the father of Abraham, made statues 
and images for the purposes of that idolatrous worship which had 
been transmitted to him from his ancestor Serug, and which he 
encouraged by example and exhortation. Some Jewish authors 
relate that Abraham pursued the same occupation ; and Maimonides 
says that he was educated in the religion of the Sabzans, who 
acknowledged no deity but the stars; and that he was led by his 
own reflections to the belief of an intelligent Creator and Governor 
of the universe; but that he did not renounce paganism till the 
fiftieth year of his age. Suidas informs us, that at sixteen years of 
age he cautioned his father against seducing men to idolatry for the 
sake of pernicious gain, and taught him that there is no other God 
besides him who dwells in heaven, and created the whole world. It 
is added that he destroyed the statues and images of his father, and 
departed with him from Chaldea. Others relate that his father 
deputed Abraham to sell his statues in his absence, and that 
a man who pretended to be a purchaser, having ascertained that he 
was fifty years of age, remonstrated with him for adoring, at such 
an age, a being which was but aday old. Abraham, impressed and 
confounded by this remonstrance, destroyed them all, excepting 
the largest, before his father’s return; and he told him that, having 
presented an oblation of flour to the idols, the stoutest of them, in 
whose hands he had placed a hatchet, hewed the others to pieces 
with that weapon. Terah replied that this was bantering, because 
the idols had not sense to act in this manner : upon which Abraham 
retorted these words upon his father against the worship of such gods, 
But he was delivered up by Terah to Nimrod, the sovereign of the 
country; and because he refused to worship the fire, according to 
his order, he was thrown into the midst of the flames, from which 
he escaped uninjured.—Mignan’s Travels in Chaldea. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 











We shall be glad to hear again from Acis. 
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KING’S THEATRE, OPERA HOUSE. 
GRAND MASQUERADE, 


FRIDAY, the 8th of APRIL. 

On which occasion the Stage and ee Part of the Theatre will be converted 
into a 
MAGNIFICENT ARENA, 
With a Grand Central Orchestra, which will be occupied by the 
BOHEMIAN BAND AND PRAGUE MINSTRELS. 
An ELEVATED STAGE 
Erected expressly for the Dancing, will secure the Company from the inconvenient 
pressure of the Promenading Groupe, so that 
THE QUADRILLE—THE WALTZ—THE COUNTRY DANCE, 
may be enjoyed. 
THE SINGERS OF THE ALPS 
Are also Engaged, and will perform a Selection of their Native Mountain Melodies ; 
And Accompany themselves on the Guitar and Zitter. 





The MASQUERADE SALOON will be fitted up in a Novel and superior style, 
And be BRILLIANTLY ILLUMINATED. 
The whole being under the Entire M ment of MrW. BARRYMORE, 
Of Drury Lane Theatre. 
THE WINES, 
To which the Supplier begs to call the Public's particular attention. 


. ° . ° ° ° e . ° . ° ° - 6s, 
EE Ee a a 
Madeira, E. I. ier oe hea. oth es sk et 
Champagne, (Superior d’Ay) . . . .© «© © « « 1% 
Claret, (General Palmer’s) . ‘ . ‘i ‘ P « “ . Irs, 
Mose ote ~< ee eee ee ee ee oe oe er 
Superior Old Hock . 14s, 


Will be of the most approved Qualities, selected by | 
Mr I. V. LANE, St Mary at Hill. 
And to prevent Deception, all Wines provided for this Masquerade, will have the 
initials I. V. L. at the bottom of the Cork or on the Seal. 
NO ADMISSION UNMASKED. 


The Gallery will be open to the Public at 2s. 6d. each Person, and Suppers will be 
provided in the Gallery Coffee Room, on moderate Terms. 


ADMISSION AT THE DOORS (as usual) ONE GUINEA. 





THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 
A New Tragic Drama, in Five Acts, entitled 
THE PLEDGE ; OR, CASTILIAN HONOUR. 
[By Mr Kenney.] 


Donna Zanthe, Miss Phillips. Josepha, Mrs C. Jones. A Lady, Mrs}Newcombe* 
Hernani, Mr Wallack. Don Carlos, Mr Cooper. 
Don Leo, Mr Macready. King of Bohemia, Mr Cowin. 
Duke of Bavaria, Mr C. Jones. Duke of Gotha, Mr Thompson. 
Don Mathias, Mr Bland, Don Henriquez, Mr Younge. 
Don Ricardo, Mr J. Vining. Don Juan de Haro, Mr Howard. 

Page to Don Leo, Mr Honner. First Conspirator, Mr Hammerton. 

Second Conspirator, Mr F.. Cooke. Mountaineer, Mr Fenton. 
Jeronymo, Mr Webster. 


Previous tothe Drama G, Onslow’s Overture to ‘‘ L’Alcalde de la Vega.” 


To conclude with a new splendid Tale of Enchantment, called 
THE ICE WITCH; OR, THE FROZEN HAND. 
(By Mr Bouckstone.} 


Ulla, Miss Crawford. 

Edda, Miss Butline. Finna, Mrs Newcombe. 

Druda, Miss Faucit. Urfred, Mrs East. Norna, Miss S. Phillips, 
Hecla, Mrs W. Barrymore. Brow, Miss Poole. 
Principal Dancers—Miss Barnett, Miss Baseke, Misses Ballin, M‘ Henry, and Lydia. 
Harold, Mr H. Wallack. Magnus Snoro, Mr Harley. 
Sweno, Mr Younge. Runie, Mr Tayleure. Gruthioff, Mr Howell. 

Sterno, Mr T. Blanchard. Tycho, Mr Howard. 


To-morrow, Rob Roy; A Farce; and The Ice Witch. 


Mrs Waylett. 
ilda, Mrs Mapleson. 


Minna, 





THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 


The Tragedy of 
FAZIO. 
[By Mr Mitman.] 


Marchesa Aldabella, Miss Taylor. Clara, Miss Phillips. Bianca, Miss F. Kemble. 
Giraldi Fazio, Mr Warde. Duke of Florence, Mr Egerton. 
Bartolo, Mr Blanchard. Philario, Mr Henry. Falsetto, Mr Parry. 
Gonsalvo, Mr Baker. 


Previous to the Tragedy, Friedrich Kuhlau’s Grand (MS.) Overture. 
After which, the Farce of 
TWO STRINGS TO YOUR BOW. 


Donna Clara, Miss Taylor. 
Lazarillo, Mr Keeley. 


Leonora, Miss Lawrence. Maid, Mrs Brown. 
Don Pedro, Mr F. Matthews. 
Don Sancho, Mr Barnes. Ferdinand, Mr Duruset. Borachio, Mr Evans. 
Octavio, Mr Parry. Porter, Mr Fuller. 
Widtets, Means Heath and Mears. 


To conclude with a New Melo-Drama, called 
NEUHA’S CAVE; OR, SOUTH SEA MUTINEERS. 


(By Mr Peaxg.] 


Attoo and Tahamea, Mr F. Sutton and Mr Brady. 
Neuha, Miss Taylor. 
Captain Boldweather, Mr Baker. prayling, Mr G. Bennett. 
Torquil, Mrs Vining. Mr Pimpernel Chickweed, Mr Keeley. 
Ludwig Bompertz, Mr F. Matthews. Black Sam, Mr Paulo. 
Ben Mr Evans. Jack Skyscrape, Mr Turnour. 
ley, Mr Henry. Dogsbody, Mr Fuller. 


To-morrow, Azor and Zemira; and Neuha’s Cave. 


Islanders.—Fegee, Mr Collett. 





Avhbertisement. 


Just Published, Vols. I and II, in 8vo., with Portrait and Life of Moutgrg, 
THE FAMILY LIBRARY OF FRENCH CLASSICs; 
Or, Collection of the CHEFS-D’CEUVRE of FRENCH LITERATURR, 

This Collection will be contained in about Eighty Volames, T f whi 
appear every Month until completed. The DRAMA will form the Fires 2 Die 


and will be comprised in Twenty-three Volumes. Price of each Volum , handsome} 
done up in fancy boards, 3s. 6d., or on fine paper, 4s. 6d. 7 


Printed for TREUTTEL, WURTZ, and CO. 30 Soho Square. 


——— 





— 











— a 
THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 
THE SILVER MINERS OF STYRIA. 


In conjunction with the 
SINGERS OF THE ALPS. 
Messrs. FISCHER, DABURGER, SCHWEITZER, and LAUFER, 
In their Native Costume. 
Between the First and Second Parts, The Siamese Dance, 
By Messrs BROWN, KING, and GIBSON, 
After which, IL a oe 0 — Sop his Extraordinary Evoly. 
GRECIAN STATUES! OR, LIVING MODELS OF 
ANTIQUES. 
By Mr T. THOMPSON. 

Signor NOSNER, the Inimitable Northern SIFFLEUR and VENTRILOQUIST, 
will give a correct Imitation of various Birds; likewise of different Musical 
Instruments ; and an Imitation of Animals common to a Farm Yard. 

To conclude with a Grand Ballet 


DIVERTISEMENT. 
Principal Dancers, Miss Rayner, Miss Josephine, Miss Rose, Miss Barnett, 
Miss Lewin, Miss Lees, and Mr Edgar. 





SURREY THEATRE. 
An entirely new Romantic Drama, to be entitled 
THE HEADSMAN. 
Guthela, Miss Somerville. Madelon, Miss Vincent. 
Leopold, Mr Almar. The Headsman, Mr Williams. Alwyn, Mr C. Hill. 
Bertholdy, Mr Osbaldiston. Romberg, Mr D. Pitt. Herman, Mr Lee. 
Mr Balaam Brown, Mr Vale. Arnold, Mr Gough. Solomon, Mr Webb 
Peter and Paul, Mr Asbury and Mr Hobbs. Reichkel Snips, Mr Rogers. 
After which, Michel Boai’s Chin Performances. Assisted by Madame Boai and 
Monsieur Engels. 
To which will be added, an entirely new Melo-Drama, entitled 
THE DOG OF THE CONVENT. 
Countess Valdetti, Miss Scott. Dorinda, Miss Vincent. 
Guido Elfridoni, Mr C. Hill. Malevolo and Scaroni, Mr Lee and Mr Almar. 
Mordbrenner, Mr Asbury. Father Francisco, Mr Gough. 
Father Lorenzo, Mr Young. yo Mr Vale. Count Valdetti, Mr Honner. 
Larry O’Sullivan, MrD. Pitt. Louis, Master F. Carbery. 
To be succeeded by the Performance - the Human Flageolet; or, Northern 
Siffleur. 
The whole to conclude with a new Comic Pantemime, entitled 
THE ENCHANTED GROVE. 
Columbine, Mile Rosier. Harlequiu, MrHonner. Clown, MrT. Hill. 
antaloon, Mr Asbury. 





QUEEN’S THEATRE. 
An Original Serious Drama, called 
THE DANISH WIFE. 
The Lady Gertrude, Mrs Evans. Mina, Mrs Humby. Alexis, Miss Lane. 
Ernest, Mr Forrester. Kalmark, Mr Spencer. 

Godfrid, Mr Keppell. Bertrand, Mr Munroe. 
Conrad, Mr H. Cooke. Maurice, Mr Barnett. Peter Pluffen, Mr J. Russell. 
To which will be added a New Comic Piece, in Two Acts, entitled 

T &C T. 
Biddy Phillimore, Mrs Humby. 
Sir William Lightfoot, Mr Munroe. 


Julia, Miss Stohwasser. 
Sir Paul Mainchance, Mr Marshall. 
Captain Lightfoot, Mr Spencer. John Fox, Mr Forrester. 
Cramp, Mr Tilbury. Snipe, Mr Taylor. Hornblower, Mr J. Conquest. 
Dulcimer, Mr J. Russell. 


To conclude with a New Grand Melo-dramatic Military Spectacle, called, 
THE FRENCH SPY. 
French—Mathilde de Grammont, the dumb lady, assuming the Characters of Pierre 
Graziot, a Cadet of the Lancers, and Omar Almorid, an Houah, 
or inspired Arab boy, Mademoiselle Celeste. 
Madame Beauvine, Mrs Garrick. ison, Miss Stohwasser. 
The General, Mr Bedford. Major Lafout, Mr Spencer. 
Captain Dessaix, Mr G. Lejeune. Ensign Lefevre, Mr Seymour. 
Gabriel Goutte, Mr G. Smith. Serjeant Beauvine, Mr Marshall. 
Colin Coquinard, Mr Wilkinson. 
Algerines—Almeida, Miss Ayres. Zitta, Mademoiselle Constance. 
The Dey, Mr Munroe. Ali Ben Al Hamed, Mr Roberts. 
Muley, Mr H. Cooke. Ben Mousa, Mr Keppell. 


Orzinga, Mr Davis. 





AsTLey’s AMPHITHEATRE. — Mazeppa — Ducrow’s 
Scenes in the Circle—The Negro 
Murderer. 


Cosurc Tueatre.—The Black Spider — Harlequin’s 
Holiday—The Man Wolf. 


SavpLER’s WELLS THEATRE.—Roda—The Jovial Mour- 
ners—The Brigand’s Wife. 


New City Susscription THeatre.—Moment of Mys- 
tery, or the Widow Bewitched — 
A Lesson to Lovers — Mischief 
Making—Quadrupeds. 

City VaupevitLeE.—* Live and Let Live.”—Two Ci- 
tizens — Industry Must Prosper— 
Enchantment, or Views in Fairy 
Land. 
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